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A Magazine of Verse 


PRIZE-AWARD NUMBER 
NOVEMBER, 1930 


ABOUT WOMEN 
RAINY MORNING 


HE wet leaves fall in a pattern of rusty yellows. 
The first rains of autumn seethe in a turbulent brew. 
The women patter to work in a sea of umbrellas, 


Crimson and green and blue. 


The women are strangely glorified by these 
Gay moons of silk that blossom under the rain, 
As if impossible flowers should fall from trees 
Never to bloom again. 


[61] 





















POETRY: 
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As if in autumn hearts the f 


Crimson and green and blue, aft 
To flame in a wet world. 


The clouds break, a wavering 

A few leaves spatter the rainbow 
The brave convolvulus folds o1 
And the women patter along. 


THE BURDE)? 


The night is full of the immens 
Of women growing older. 

The night straddles the prairie, 
And shifts to the other shoul 
That burden of weeping 


Are the women sleeping? 
] 


Now on the river bank the v 
Under the new moon, the first s 


“How beautiful, how beautif 


The voices murmur, the voices 
“A kiss for your throat, 


For your left breast, for you 


[62 | 
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Should wake in calyx and be wid 


nit 


Cover them—keep them warm.”’ 











POETRY: 4 Magazine of Verse 


I FEAR THE WEAK 


I am not afraid of the strong, 

But the weak I fear. 

They fix me with their pale impassionate eyes, 
And I draw near. 


I melt before their cries, 

My heart is water and air. 
1 am bound long and long 
In the ties of that despair. 


THERE WAS ONE TAKE)? 


I saw her like a rabbit in the snare, 

That leaps and trembles in the tangling string, 
I threw my stone at her remembering 

Oh, all the while—my own dark lovely hour. 


For every bruise upon her shoulders bar 
And beautiful, my own must bear the sting. 
I threw the stone, because I knew th power 
Of any wrath to ease remembering. 


ALARM 


We who have nests in hollows, 
Cool and free from desire, 
Shrill like chimney swallows 
At the heat of the first fire. 


[64] 


Fessica Nelson North 


Shrill and chatter and scold 
As the red peril flashes, 
And fly up into the cold 


Leaving our nests in ashes. 


SYMBOI 


The silver poplars groan and bend 
To crucifixion in the wind. 

Then lay them darkly down and toss 
Their leafy arms against a cross. 
hey rise again with silken thunder 
As if a tomb were rent asunder, 

And all their pliant hands uptwist 


lo catch the ny Eucharist. 


ADVICE TO A GIRL CHILD 


Daughter, observe the mating dove 
And be not eager after love, 

But preen your bDreast 

And wheel and rest, 


And let the springtime do its best. 


Daughter, observe the anchored flower 
That sure and steadfast waits its hour. 
Che world’s a-nhum, 
Sit sweet anda lumb, 


And take whatever bee may come. 


[65] 











POETRY: 4 Magazine of Ver 
GIRLS ON AN ISLAND 


Here was a place as quiet 

As Samos or Paphos or Crete. 
Sea-blue the waves ran by it 

And the sand was white at our feet. 
In mid Lake Erie we found it, 

An acre of clover and spray, 

The wet wind roaring around it 


And the sun on its shores all day 


To all folk fishing and hunting 





May it be lost forever, 
To steamers streaming with bunting 
And speed-boats out of the river! 


For we thought, while braiding the clover 





Strange thoughts for a world like our 

Of Pasiphaé decked for her lover, 

And the white bull crowned with flowers. 
Fessica Ne 
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OLD GREEN WINES 
CLARI 


tanding on my mind’s high hills 


white Acropolis in the Athenian sun. 


those tall columns spills 
mortal to be done 
of an earthly stuff 
ords upon words, to Say 
universe blossomed from its rough 
lds, t this unresol\ eda day. 
ave been born and died, kings crowned, 
ont c. sciences, pt ems, arts, 
rrow in the life-lust drowned, 
’ r of tor human hearts 
: pale green silk your lines 
ale heart with a rich desire, 
pirit stir like old green wines 
f years prepared this fi 
nt t kiss you ll th eay 
Chopin's music, at evening’s hush; 
enturies hav e€ not ac hieved 
their pain, a kindred wish. 


fn 
[67] 











POETRY: 4 Magazine of Verse 


TO THE COUNTESS ZINKA CHRAPOWICKA 


What is the use to me of this high order 

And bright perfection in the mighty stars, 

If all the beauty I can give for yours 

Will scarcely permit me to stoop and kiss the border 


Of your skirt as it swings about your desired body? 
Your body is the dress of your soul, and kissing its skirt 
I should have been near your spirit. But I am dirt 
Under your sandals, hence this threnody 


What can I do as I walk with bent back 
Wearily where I walked proudly and young? 
Let the stars stop in heaven where they are hun; 
If I can’t have you the stars may go pack. 


What is the use of Nature if I’m alone? 
The beauty of night is nothing but a setting 





To hold you from losing and from forgetting: 
Without you night’s a ring that has lost its stone 


FROM BATTERSEA BRIDGE AT MIDNIGHT 


Looking over toward London, the slim 
Straight lines of light from the lamps along the river 
Meticulously made, 


Most classically shadowed there, a prim 
Silver colonnade. 


[68] 














Geoffrey de Montalk 


But up the stream a glowing faery isle 
And clustered lights all ravishingly quiver 
(Where in the daytime seas 


\W ash wearily about the power-house, while 

The heart is ill at ease). 

And a little boat with lights green, yellow and red, 
Is turned into a magical Chinese 

Duck, whose long wake is 

\ right-triangle, far past the imagined 


, 


Island’s isosceles 


MY FIRST LONDON FOC 


Che lamps burn with a blurry gold in the daytime 
And the high noon is become a pearl-cold morning 
Three o’clock in the New Zealand hay-time, 


Cattle looming in the half dark, farmers yawning 

No one Can tell Deyond these misty veils 

Whether there be a long Australian shore 

Or flannel-Howers under tall bluegums, and a stream. 
I ven where the city’s noise (for the illusion fails 
Cannot be taken for a river’s roar, 


Wren’s ugly churches turn to a graceful dream. 


u 


Modestly through the dreamy light St. Cl 


\spires when all is ¢ ulet to caress 
t 





ement Dane’s 
For she would have it otherwise, she feigns 


St. Mary-le-Strand’s white virgin wistfulness. 


Ge offi ey de Montalk 


[69 | 








POETRY: 




















A Magazine of Ve 
AT VERDUN 


See the deep desolation of this place 
The tortured field, the broken leafl 
The powdering stones that fence an 
A village that is dust and ashes n 


Peace was declared in councils of th 
The armies halted, momently at | 
But in the battlefields the ruins w: 
No mutilated tree is given releas 
This is the body of the earth betray 
The mystic archetype of human 
That cruel barbed vine of wire is ti 
A crown of thorns about a wound 
Peace after war is sorrowful, for 
She mourns her cities shattered b 
Like Mary weeping on Golgotha hil 


Above the broken body of her Lot 


But time will mend the temple an 
After the darkness of that final wa 


Angels will roll away the heavy ston 


Will greet an earth whose agony 


[70] 





Leaf to the tree and flesh to the whit 


And Peace Eternal, beautiful and prot 





Like Mary, haloed by celestial clo 


Before the risen presence of her Son. 
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POETRY: 4 Magazine of Verse 
TWO POEMS 


A WISH 


I would grow old in a young land, a bold bright edge of the 
earth, 
A land of cactus thorn and heat, bare crag and rattle 
snake sting, 
Sun-scorched mesa and desert sand, a land of drought and 
of dearth, 
And nothing at all has that land to give but only one 
priceless thing. 


There with each sun’s uprising the land lifts up its face 
Reaches its arms to the light, to the vastness of shin 
mering blue, 
And the sky holds mountain and desert transfused in 
ecstatic embrace, 
Drenched through and through with its azure and gold 
the world is born anew. 


On the dry sweet wind of the desert my spirit would light 
be borne, 
The shining horizons would call me and hope lift th 


latch of my door; 
I would lift up my eyes to the hills, I would 
heart to the morn. 
There for an hour, the day I die, I would have my youth 


once more. 


[72] 














Edith Summers Kelley 


4 RICH WOMAN 


I have the finest webs of lace my sister made for me, 
. © y 





ate by candlelight till dawn was in the skies, 
the window till it grew too dark to see. 
ne when she’d done and pierced out both 
her evs 
And I have robes the loveliest that ever came from loom, 
+ ar eee ; ; . 
Colored lik eryl and amethyst and rich with ruby 
she n 
1 a ’ “1 . } : 
I locked my ter’s children in a close and sunless room, 
And th me golden tissue and peacock blue and 


And I have milky pearls that glow like a white rose half 


. 
and twilit pearls, like mist on 


; silver filigree, 
Pearls colored like a cl 


ae 
ouded moon. 


To have them for my 


sister's husband in a cold cave of the sea. 


Edith Summers Kelle, 














POETRY: 4 Magazine of Ver 
HOME BREW 


INTERIM 


The haze of the valley wearies the sky, 
The sun is red as a blood-shot eye. 


That querulous music’s the call of the quail, 
And every new rabbit’s a powder-puff tail. 


Summer takes staff now, down the old track: 


But here comes brown Autumn with grapes on his bac! 


IN THE “GOLDEN LARK” 


I met a charming drunkard in 

The “Golden Lark”’ to-day: 

Urbane, clear-eyed, white-haired and thin 
With an Olympian way 

Of tippling from his sunny cup 

Immortal instants, sup by sup. 


He held between his slender hands 
A radiant fragrant world 

But Joy stopped, pinions furled, 

To watch pale mimes of sorrow pass 
Across the magic gazing-glass. 


He drank, oblivious as a child 
To all beyond his play— 


174] 











Carlyle MacIntyre 
Or was it world-old wisdom smiled 
To see life slip away? 
[ only know a bright flame gleamed 


Above his forehead as he dreamed. 


IREE TOPERS IN A SHANTY 


In twelve months my two score are run, 
And little enough have I got done, 


Save to sit drunken in the sun. 


But Noah and old Father Lot 

Stop in betimes, to tip a pot- 

And they are company you’ve not! 
Then, arm in arm and not quite steady, 
We go to see if prapes are ready 


To tread for vintage dry and heady. 


Often the topers both proclaim 
The beverage now is not the same 


As that which wrought them shame and fame. 


lve seen them bang their haloes down 
And roll them hoop-wise back to town, 
Yelling and whooping like a clown. 

L's seen then Stagger, as they went 
Homeward, with smiles benevolent, 

And give a beggar their last cent. 


Carlyle Mac Intyre 
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POETRY: 4 Magazine of Verse 
TWO POEMS 


PRAYER IN CORNWALI 


Lord, when the mind that is agile 
Is lost in its schemes, 

Let me remember Tintagel, 
Safe with its dreams. 


When the one cry is the raven’s, 
And the one question destroys, 

Let me reply with these heavens, 
“Rejoice.” 


Let me remember that dolor 
Never occurs 

To a cowslip, a finch, or the colo: 
Of furze. 


Clear of despair and its cycle, 
I shall be free, 

Yet firm as the Mount of St. Michael 
Striding the sea. 


DUE TO BEING OPPOSITI 


What seemed a litter was a family. 
Nobody but Ann Freedom knew 
That it was due 

To being opposite a cemetery. 


[76] 




















Louis Untermeyer 


Married to illness, hired by want, 
c } 


She watched the 


) 


white stones on the hi 


fill 


Blossom unti 


The burying-ground became a daily taunt. 


But Ann took the challenge. When 


ail 
Ss 





} l 
Gust of disease thinned out the ancient stock 
Counting her flock, 
She took to | and had another child 
So, in a duel of matching wits, the wife 
{ sed up three h sbands dead and gone 
Still keepir 
Pressed by the tombstones, answering death with life. 
] Untermevei 
THE FIGHTERS 
Conings Dawson went to wat 
To save t vorld from German hel 
oegiric Sassoon came down from the moon 
And he fought too and fought well. 
Conings knew himself a knight: 


Siegfri i butcher with his steel 


1 is + + 
who did not fight 


lo say how either ought to fee 


D } AY Le onard 


[77] 











POETRY: 4 Magazine of 1b 


TWO POEMS 
GIRL OF WIND 


Any wind that comes like this 
Loosing silence from the hills, 
Coiling leaves into a hiss, 
Stroking water till it thrills, 
Twisting shadows of the finned 
Lengths of flashing fish that curl 
In crooked water—an y wind 
That comes like this must be a gi 


Only a girl of flowing air 

Of imperceptible impress 

Upon the startled grass could bea 
Invisibly, such loveliness. 

She must have tree-entangled hai 
Streaming down shoulders of shee: 
And eyes of fire-fretted stare 
Empty and blinded by the light. 
She must have fingers quick as flan 
Subtle as frost and fine as thread, 
Restless as water, fingers lame 


From tearing shred of bark from shi 


And body supple as the willow, 
Slender as leaping flame on wick, 
Taking any leaf for pillow 3 
Bruised upon a broken stick. 


[78] 
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POETRY: 4 Magazine of Verse 


This dancing energy that men are dreaming 

Out of the ether’s mystery of strains 

And restless motions, will be always streaming 
Through space, where its magnetic fields are spread, 
When no clenched hand on polished steel restrains 
Its flowing waves in any woven thread. 


Paul Engle 


JENEAS SLEEPS 


Walls for the weary summon him to rest. 

But he outside the walls has flung his form 
Ravaged by wars. The memory-legions swarm 
To lull him. Gentle winds above him weep 
For Troy. Power comes to him at last, and yet 
Eneas may not sleep. 


For a great love, an unforgotten loy 
Beats in his arteries and shakes his soul 
With sorrow, till, as silent clouds unro 
Ethereal and from a balmy height 
Sidonian Dido reaches down to him, 
And seals his eyes with night. 


[80] 











OF GIPSIES 
RETURN TO THE ISLE OF SKYE 


Here is the headland where you’d stand and watch 
The fisher-boats come back, the tiny steamer 
Call at the tiny pier, her paddles churning 


Through your sea-thoughts, sea-gipsy and sea-dreamer. 


Here, silhouetted against cloudy wings 
Of transient flame, you’d watch the shadows darken 
On eastward side of cliffs, the gay trees sink 


Into the arms of twilight. Here you’d hearken 


| he oyster-cat¢ hers’ eerie lonely W histle, 
A mer-child calling, calling from a far 
Blue island, and our faerie piper piping 


lo a westering star. 


Here when the moon with magicry of mists 
lransformed the uplands into crystal hills, 
I’ve seen you, darling, quietly collecting 


he silver sorrow from the shining rills. 


A keel is grating on the weeded rock. 
lhe sea-mews wail upon the old grey wall. 
O you who heard a little mermaid’s cry, 


Can you not hear my call? 


[81] 





POETRY: 4 Magazine of Ver 


The sky is beautiful with flaming wings; 
A seal’s black head is bobbing above water 
Sea-gipsy! wave one greeting from Beyond. 
"Tis I am calling, I, your gipsy daughter! 


WILD FLOWERS 


Gipsies believe their dead folk chang: 
Into wild flowers, ever to range 

Along the trails. So let flowers grow, 
Because for anything we know 

A gipsy woman’s heart may bud 

In marigolds in yonder mud; 

Maybe those bonnie hyacinths wave 
Over a Lee or Boswell grave, 

And where the shy white violets keep 
Their watch, some gipsy children sleep. 
So, when you pass, give them a greeting 
Their beauty like your own is fleeting, 
And, too, belongs to God, my swee ting 


WIND AT MIDNIGHI1 


It’s midnight, and the swearing win 
Is like a horse-thief gipsy, 

Shouting aloud his ribald songs 
And staggering as if tipsy; 

Sometimes he slinks away awhile 
And all the dale is quiet, 


[82] 











Dorothy Una Ratcliffe 


Only to be aroused again 
By his sudden gusty riot. 
He stumbles over drow Sy trees, 
He spits into the river, 
Till all the flowers close their eyes 
And rushes quake and shiver; 
But though he is a ruffian 
He’s such a handsome devil 
That all the gipsy-hearted folk 
Forgive his wildest revel. 
His clothes are always ragged, 
But his buttons shine brightly, 
They’re forged on starry anvils 
And given to him nightly: 
While I have been listening 
He’s dashed into my stable 
And with his cloudy bridles 


The fellow has been able 


lo steal my proudest stallions, 


My swiftest piebald ponies 


ad 


From Pays Bleu. He’s racing them 


On fells among the conies, 





up the steepest ghylls 
Over the stoniest courses. 
Confound his impudence! How dare 
He race my finest horses! 


Dorothy Una Ratcliffe 


[83 ] 











POETRY: 4 Magazine of Verse 
UNKNOWN WARRIOR 


In his arms he carried a morsel, a wisp of a baby, 

A lily that somehow he had mysteriously fathered, 

That flowered from his hunger and dirt. 

Himself the sacrament broken daily to feed and enrich her 

And he carried her like a flag swinging brightly above hi: 
battle, 

For she wore a gay little pelisse. 


Round him stupendous cars rolled idle and fabulous wome: 

Languid as wax in glass cases, and men as polished a 
agates, 

Bland and insufferably clean, 

Viewing through half-shut eyes the blare and blink of the 
traffic. 

And he, trundling on with his baby and passing the cen 
taph, 

Raised his unspeakable cap. 


What reason had he to make that exquisite gesture 
homage 

As he passed that ironic stone, that stupid and meanir 
less symbol? 


Him too, unnamed and unknown, 


The world had pinned down with a stone on the breast, and 


as careless, 
(But without saluting this soldier and the wreath that he 
carried) 


[84] 








We 





Muriel Stuart 


Went rushing by in its cars. 


Muriel Stuart 


METEOR 


More beautiful than ships or "planes 
Are lightning-flash and thunderbolt 
Of runaway night-frightened trains. 


Swift, brutal in a wild assault 
Of frantic wings and flying heels, 
They leap from out the catapult 


Of distance, thunder in their wheels 
And lightning in their Cyclops’ eye 


And serpent tail, with warning squeals 


As if the shaken stars and sky 
falling through the holes they rip 
ight and silence. Demon cry 
And dragon flight, receding, slip 
Into the reticence of space 
More terrible than "plane or ship 
In fiery speed and iron grace. 


Benjamin Albert Botkin 
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POETRY: 4 Magazine of Verse 
THE DARK HOURS 


I 


In San Antonio de Quemado in New Mexico, 
When the sound of snow water 

Is heard in a hundred valleys, 

When on the cumbres 

Eaglets with mate-hungry eyes 

Sit searching the larkspur-colored horizons, 
In San Antonio de Quemado 

They keep the Dark Hours in remembrance. 


II 


San Antonio was a pueblo once, 
A walled and terraced pueblo, 
But the Querechos sacked and burnt it. 


Then came the Spanish men riding long-tailed elk 
To the clank of iron clothing. 

Then came the Brown-gowns bearing saving images, 
Carved and lacquered vultos— 

San Antonio for Quemado— 








Whom for the sake of the Spanish guns against the 
Querechos 

The Quemadeifios kissed and accepted. 

Still to be seen there in the mud-walled 

Church of his dedication, 


[86] 








Mary Austin 


Between Our Lady of Innocence 
And San Miguel of the Broken Toes 
So hard he stamped upon the devil 
In Quemado. 


Who knows when the name of the town was lost; 

Or the Tano blood in the blood of Lopez, Vigil, Garcia; 
Or why Maximilian died against a wall; 

Or the Americanos came 


And shut up the Querechos in reservations? 


Only the years remained, and the vultos, 
Somewhat chipped as to lacquer, 

Serene by the unserved altars 

Through the Dark Hours of New Mexico. 


III 


Surely the Saints—Isidro the Ploughman, 
Santiago riding hard for God and New Mexico, 
And that Moon-footing Lady 

Who from the 


ks of Tepeyac 
Brought roses to bloom for Juan Diego, 
Worked on Los Hermanos Penitentes, 

Till out of their dark hours broke, 

As the white fire breaks from the wild plum thickets 
Along the creek borders, 


Man’s ancient incurable passion of expiation. 


[87] 











POETRY: 4 Magazine of Verse 


From the first Wednesday in Lent to Good Friday, 
Among the little towns of the Sangre de Cristo 
Questa, Talpa, Ranchos de Taos, 

Cundio, Chimayo, Rio Media 

(But I chose San Antonio de Quemado 

When on the Loma the Lenten twilights 

Are brittle and gleaming, 

Icy rims on the pool of darkness, 

From Prado, Placito and Llano 

Two and two go the brothers 

To the windowless low morada; 

Pablo the goat-herd and Pedro the woodman, 


Julio home from the mines, Felipe and Juan from 


ranchos. 


There is no one now 
Who is not worth something 
Since now Christ has died, 


Sing Los Hermanos Penitentes, 


Come in on your knees and endure 


The blood of his discipline. 


Two and two go the brothers, on the Rastre de Sang 


To the slither of crosses dragged in the dust 
And the steady fall of the flagels, 
While the Compaijieros sing, and Vicente, 


Whose side is sealed with the bloodier patriot rites, 
Carries the lantern. 


[88] 








re, 





Mary Austin 


He was the best man 
That ever was on earth, 
Let us not heartily endure 


The stripes of His discipline! 


Sing the Penitentes. 


IV 


What way shall! the humble walk 
In the cloud of their own unknowing 
But the way of the Ancient Good, 
Not understood but felt 
In the stripes of mimic anguish. 
Aside in the O! hards 
Che sap of the pruned bough drips, 
[he ewes in the lambing pens 
Shudder the way of life giving life. 
And the women awake in their beds, 
Hearing the flutes go by; 
Ferie with nameless guilt 
Persuasive of grief’s assuagement, 
Cross themselves and remember 
How nothing comes to birth but by pain and endurance, 
And pray to San Antonio de Quemado 
Kor the spirit’s safe deliverance. 
Mary Austin 


[89] 








POETRY: 4 Magazine of Verse 


COMMENT 


SHOULD HE BE EDUCATED? 


ow a chapter of Gordon Craig’s Life of Henry 
Irving in the Theatre Arts Monthly for October, | \ 
notice these remarks about the education of an artist: 


I should like to have gone onto the stage to earn my living at the a 
of eight, instead of being “looked after,” and a futile att i 
to educate me. Being put to work is the way my mother w: 
up—and Edmund Kean, and a host of actors, painters, musicians, 
other good artists, great and small. They learned no Greek or I 
knew nothing of mathematics, some could barely write and read 
this made all the difference to thern—it helped to keep them ignorant 
a hundred thousand things, the knowledge of which would have cert 
distracted them, and possibly would have prevented the painters fro1 
painting, the musicians from composing their songs. Artists 
be educated in the same way as are sensible people, and therefore 
waste of time to attempt to do so. 


mpt bein 





ain! 


Of course Mr. Craig doesn’t tell us how the artists are t¢ 
be distinguished from the sensible people at the early ag 
of eight, when the harried parents must make the choic« 
for their offspring between the so-called education p 
scribed by custom and the law, and putting the infant 
work at his predestined art, thereby flaunting both law an 
custom. Ellen Terry trod the boards at the age of—was it 
five? -and therefore, by way of contrast, gave her son th - 
dubious benefit of a classical education, so that he brought 





nothing but Latin and a prize in mathematics to the stag 
of the Lyceum Theatre when, as a young man, he join 
Henry Irving’s company. 


ae 
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paper into his childish fingers and tell him to rhyme away mt 

his hours? Shall we bid him moon throughout his days : 

with books and dreams? or go vagabondizing over the : 

world of men and women to get experience of life, over the 

world of ideas to get experience of thought? Shall we bid 

him take all knowledge for his province, and plunge int: 

the humanities and the sciences in the search for it? Shall " 

we tell him it is impossible for him to know too much? Or 

shall we advise him that his imagination may be smothered 

with too much knowledge? The poet’s materials are r 

intangibles, to be sought in airy areas of the spirit—how is ; 

he to entrap them and manipulate them into song? ai 
Not being educated myself, 1 became the inquiring | 

reporter and tried to get light on this dark subject by talk 

ing with two highly educated young poets of my acquaint 

ance. The advice given by the first of these was not quite L 

a repetition of Punch’s monosyllable to those about to a 

marry, but neither was it a whole-hearted command t 

enter the classic halls of learning. . 
“The imaginative youth, speculatively inclined toward z 

literature, enters college at precisely his most sensitive | 

impressionable age. And what does he find? As a fresl 

man, he finds a set of young instructors immersed in dull : 

details, and trying to apply to the humanities a system of | 

research and exercises appropriate only to the sciences 

These Ph. D.’s have written theses on Chaucer’s use of the 

gerund, on the up-and-down curves of H. D.’s rhythms, on 

Shakespeare’s uncertain handling of you and thou, on G 
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cigarette. “No, he’s got to g 
finally, “et only to keep him fron 
from envying all his life the fellows 
can hardly go through college with 
course in psychology, and that wi 
thinking and messing around wit! 
slight touch of the physical scien 
or geology—is such an eye-open 
have the best of it in our educati 
age is pointed their way and all 
fit perfectly into the scheme. It’ 
methods to the humanities that 
human and destructive 


“You have said nothing al 
observed—‘“‘ Greek and Latin, o1 

“Oh, the languages are a help,”’ | 
pursued with an altimeter and n 
also are too often in the hands of 
scan them to death. But Engl: 
cruelly maltreated in college cour 

A few more puffs, and then h 
could go to college again after beir 


of it—how much he would learn a1 


would have!”’ 
The other highly educated y« 
viewed thinks not only that all me 


college, but that college, compar 
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egocentric to the mth degree, but that is usually the trouble 
with autobiographies, to be overlooked if the ego is suffi- 
ciently daring to carry one along over hurdles that bridge 
mere grovelling details of fact. At first these leaps—this 
rushing disposition to “hog it all’’—rather surprised me, 
for Poetry antedated The Little Review by a year and a 
half in the same city of Chicago, and was plainly the 
primary inspiration of Margaret’s great magazine idea 


How she could manage to omit all reference to her pred 
ecessor is indeed a baffling problem, which becomes more 
desperate as one goes on and finds her “claiming every 


thing”’—that is, stating or implying that The Little Revi 


introduced everybody worth while during the period 
very fitful and irregular existence 

Miss Anderson is delightfully superior to date 
vociferous implications sent me to our file of her magazir 
which is complete save for two or three lost numbers. | 
find that The Little Review trailed behind Poerry fron 


few months to over four years in p1 ¢ lowing 
poets: Ezra Pound, Richard Aldington, H. D., Amy 


Lowell, John Gould Fletcher, Carl Sandburg, Vacl 
Lindsay, Edgar Lee Masters, Hele: H Will am (al le 
Williams, Wallace Stevens, Ford Madox Ford, and ev 
Ernest Hemingway and James Joy Joy 

which Miss Anderson wears as the brightest feather in the 
L. R. cap, began its troubled race with the censor 


March, 1918, but Porrry had print his group of five 
beautiful lyrics in May of the previous year And Hen 
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to her office one day (it must have been in 1914-15), an 
how the Boston poet pled for a share 1; 
the Z. R. Well, as I didn’t stay for the interview, | 
testify as to whether Miss Lowell “was furious” | 
cealed it’’ when ruthlessly repulsed by the resolute 
person at the desk. 


Howey er, the young person Was not ¢ nly res 


courageous in pursuing her dream of iting “‘the best 
magazine in the world.” She foun perfect 1 
Jane Heap, they took for their slogan, “* Makin 


promise with the public taste,” and sl 


servatives by printing the radicals an 


advance wherever they found it. Tl imax, of : 

was the serializing of Joyce’s U/) i onflict with M . 
Sumner, and the famous trial in New York whicl 9 

to the two girls the glory of a verdict of guilty 


to the jail door, only escaped whet 
fine. One kind of courage they ha iW 





could never attain—the courage to ru? 


issue after issue without kn wing, Ol 


the money would come from to pay for it. At 
it didn’t come, and printers and ¢ 
ously near starvation. It was a gallant adventu T} 


Litile Review—and all the audacity and flan 
youth were in it. 

If the reader of the autobiography 1S 
that The Little Review did for advanc 


good deal more, if he is able to accept the author and h 
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stimulating to our sleepy old world. She has managed to 
“be herself” in spite of time and tide, and if one misses in 
her career a certain warmth of human feeling and depth of 
human thinking, still she keeps going on the race-track of 
adventure even after her coltish run with The Little Revie: 
has passed into history. 

Yesterday it was editorship; today it is—well, let us call 
it religion. “Act—don’t be acted upon,” said the sage, 
and Margaret’s “outlook upon life was changed.” Agair 
his super-wisdom counseled, “‘ Remember you're a pianist, 
not a piano!” and for three years she “investigated th 
meaning of those twelve words.” Now she is “trying 
become a new human being’”’—in the old phrase, to be bor: 
again. “I no longer look out upon a light-house,” sh 
exclaims, “I live in one.”’ 

She has a new treasure, a new instrument to play upon 
The Little Review, the Mason & Hamlin grand pl 
passed into the discard. She is self-persuaded of a nev 
ecstasy. Happy Margaret! H. M 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


This year we have the pleasure of awarding fiv: 
the first being two hundred dollars and the others on 
hundred. We list them with grateful acknowledgment 
the donors: 
The Helen Haire Levinson Prize, to be awarded for the 
seventeenth time through the generosity of M1: 


[ 100 | 











Announcement of Awards 


Salmon O. Levinson, the internationally distinguished 
Chicago lawyer and publicist. 

The Guarantor’s Prize, provided this year by Mr. Wil- 
liam S. Monroe, president of Sargent & Lundy, elec 


trical and mechanical engineers 





The ohn Reed Memorial Prize, founded in 1924 by 
Louise Bryant, who was for a few brief years the wife 
of the gallant and adventurous poet-revolutionist who 


died in Ig2I 1n Moscow. 


The Friends of American Writers Prize, foanded two 


years ago by this society of Chicago women with the 
hope of continuing it annually. The award this year 
is specifically for a young poet who has not yet pub 


lished a volume. Thus it carries on and combines 
with our Young Poet’s Prize, listed every year since 


1916, and not otherwise provided for this year. 








The Midland Authors’ Prize, another probably annual 


endowment, to be awarded to some poet owing 
allegiance to one of the twelve midland states repre- 
in the society’s membership. 
ly recommend to other clubs, and to in 
dividuals of generous disposition as well, the endowment 
prizes and scholarships for poets similar to those given 
annually, in a number of our large cities, to painters, 
sculptors, architects and musicians. Except for the 
annual Pulitzer Prize, the Guggenheim Foundation is the 


only public endowment which allows poets to enjoy its 


tellowships, whereas many large annual awards—$1 : 


[ror | 
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1f00, even $26 are permanentl "\ t 
excellence in the other arts. 
In order to encourage suc h er 
or bear ests, it is our annual custo! 
which offer as much progressiveness and ff 
dom from local and conservatiy 


enaowment in perpetuity can hope ! | 
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1925—Ralph Cheever Dunning, for The Four Winds. 

1926—Mark Turbyfill, for 4 Marriage with Space 

1927—Maurice Lesemann, for New Poems. 

1928—Elinor Wylie, for Four Poems. 

1929—Marjorie Allen Seiffert, for Bread Out of Ir 

THE GuARANTOR’S Prize of one hundred dollars, for a 
poem or group of poems of our sevente pee vear by any 
poet native or foreign, is awarded to 


AspBigeE Huston Evans 


j 


of Philadelphia, for her group of six poems published in out 
September number under the general title On This Hill. 


This prize, or other prizes similar in intent, have been previousl) 
awarded as follows: 
1913—Vachel Lindsay, for General William Booth Enter to Heaven 


1915—Constance Skinner, for Songs of the ¢ 
1g1s—“H. D.,” for Poems. 

1916—John Gould Fletcher, for Arizona P 
1917—Robert Frost, for Snow. 
1918—Ajan Syrian, for From the N 
1919—Marjorie Allen Seiffert, for ‘ 
1920—Edna St. Vincent Millay, for The 
1921—Ford Madox Hueffer Ford, for 4 Hor 
1922—Alfred Kreymborg, for Pianissi 
1923—Lola Ridge, for The Fifth sae Wi 
1924—Amanda Hall, for The Ballad of Three 
1925—Leonora Speyer, for Ballad of a Lost H 
1926—Agnes Lee, for New Poems. 
1927—Malcolm Cowley, for Blue Funi 
1928—Marion Strobel, for Lost City. 
1929—H. Boner, for Memoranda of Variou 





Tue Joun Reep Memoria Prize of one hundred 
dollars is awarded to 
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Lou1isE BoGAN 


w York. This award is a tribute to the high dis- 
yn of Miss Bogan’s work, not only in Poetry but in 


. volumes, Body of This Death and Dark Summer. 
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1921—Hazel Hall, for Repetition: 
1922—Robert J. Roe, for 4 Sailor's Note-/ } 
1923—H. Stuart, for Poems. 

1924 -Marjorie Meeker, for 4 Dial: 
1925—George Dillon, for Preludes : 
1926—Marie Luhrs, for Patterns for Wea 5 
1927—Leo C. Turner, for Jn Oklahom ; 
1928—Ted Olson, for Blizzard. 

1929—James J. Ryan, for Gray Leaves and G 








The prize of one hundred dollars, offe: by t Mi 
land Authors for some poet of one of the twelve n iI } 
states represented in the society, is award t | 
: | 
Potty CuHase Boyp 
of Chicago, whose work in Poetry and in her first box 
Toward Equilibrium, shows distinction and high promis 
This prize, initiated last year, was ther to G ( | 
for her group, Seven Poems. And last y H Hoyt } 
the Friday Club Prize for her group of fir 
To ones ow e our record Tay -e other pr 
awarded in November, 192! . ped one of last t | 
An Award of Honor of $500 Vi ac sae I 
A Lyric Prize of $100 to tas Ace ge 
The Walter Van Rensselaer Be t Pri : ( 
nevali, for Night and other poems. 
The Peace Poem Prize of a to Char 4. W 
known Soldier, awarded by a special jury 
It may be fitting also, in listing our prizes, to remind 
readers that Porerry’s earliest prize, 
(two hundred and fifty dollars), was offer in « fir 
number, “through the generosity of five gent 
best poem or poems of the magazine’s first year.” |] 
November 1913 this prize was awarded to William Butl 
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Announce 


Yeats for his poem The Grey Rock. Mr. Yeats replied, very 
graciously, that he could not accept more than ten pounds 
wherewith he would order a book-plate from his frien 
Sturge Moore), because if he accepted the whole, he 


“would be bothered by the image of som nknown needy 


ge of 
young poet in agarret.” Later, at Mr. Yeats’ suggestion, t 


a 
remaining two hundred dollars was awarded to Ezra Pound 





who thus heads our list of awards, with the distinguish« 
t Irish poet as judge and jury. That sai year, in Novem 


1913, Vachel Lindsay initiated our Guarantor’s Prize. 


Beside S the ibove awards, the foll wing poems of 





eighteenth year receive Honorable Ment 


To God and Others, by Robert Barret (Ja 
} utrecuidance, by André Opire De i be 
ange Pilgrimage, by Wade Oliver (February 
When No One Hears, by Margery Mansfi Sept 





Southwest P Te, by Dudley Fitts June 
Carlos Williams (July). 
phy é vy Horace Gregory (Febr 
l\dd M ] Edwin Morgan (Oct er, 192 
! Leaf f f Ford, by Murray } S 
Pied Piper, by Ted Olson (June). 

Two Poems, by Michael Roberts (May). 

That Night, by William Closson Emory (Ma 
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From Old Hawaii, by Clifford Gesslet (January 
Hither and Yon, by Marya Zaturensky (July). 


As of Yesterday, by Geoffrey Johnson (November). 


THE PRIZE POEMS 


According to our custom, we reprint a few of the shorter 


poems on which our awards are based. 


From Mr. Crane’s book, The Bridge, we reprint the 
invocation, as more representative than the section in 


Poetry last April: 


TO BROOKLYN BRIDGI 


How many dawns, chill from his rippling res 
The seagull’s wings shall dip and pivot him, 
Shedding white rings of tumult, building 
Over the chained bay waters Liberty 








Then, with inviolate curve, forsake 

As apparitional as sails that cross 

Some page of figures to be filed away; 
-Till elevators drop us from our day 


I think of cinemas, panoramic sleights 

With multitudes bent toward some flashing scene 
Never disclosed, but hastened to again, 
Foretold to other eyes on the sam« 

And Thee, across the harbor, silver-paced 

As though the sun took step of thee, yet | 
Some motion ever unspent in thy stride 
Implicitly thy freedom staying thee! 

Out of some subway scuttle, cell or loft 

A bedlamite speeds to thy parapets, 

Tilting there momently, shrill shirt ballooning, 
A jest falls from the speechless caravan, 
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Over darkened country 
Shedding glow; 


In silence and shadow 
Tongued and long 

I hear my heart, smitt 
Sound like a gong: 

“ Solitary!” “ Endle 

“ Transitory!” 

“ Flood- swept! ”"—Thu 


To the moon’s glory 








} 
I see the moon in heavy 
Like an orange haw; 

I see the lighted lam 
That Shelley saw: 
Small things in the g 

At that amazing glar 

And Awe and Wor 

} 


Pass me on alt 
WHAT ONCE i WA 
Flesh and blood I 
Such as this. I hav 
These old fiekc 


Ply me with a knout 





Buried deep withir 
Of these hills that cal 
Still subsists what 
Shouldering under 3 
It confronts me, bids n t 

Time, like kersey stand bet 
Naked flesh and flyin | 
What now is and wh 





By my own self I am tor 
(Most of all I fear that to 
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The earth we come to and the tin fl 
The fire and the breast. 

I claim the white part, maiden, t] 

You take the rest. 


COME, BREAK WITH TIMI | 
Come, break with time, 


You who were lorde: 
By a clock’s chim 

So ill afforded. 

If time is allayed 

Be not afraid. 

I shall break, if I will. 
Break, since you must. 
Time has its fill, 


Sated with dust. 


Long the clock’s hand 
Burned like a brand | 
Take the rocks’ speed [ 
And earth’s heavy measu! 
Let buried seed 
Drain out time’s pleasur 
lake time’s decrees. 
Come, cruel ease. 
Krom Elder Olson’s July group w rint two poe 
WATERS 
The waters of the world in their ¢ 
Move with slow silver muscles, g 
\ tenuous green sheath, 
Unfurl to massy folds, or march in n 
Rivers and fountains 
And waterfalls in ravelling ropes of s1 
Feed the green chasm. } 
The waters of the world conceive col 
] r 


Insinuating fish, that ghost and glow 
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Suspended in steep streams or glossy mountains. 
The marble thews of earth are washed with waters. 
The rivers of earth in twisted silver trees 
Root within twinkling seas. 





Steely rain 

Trembles in taut blue wires. The grey ocean, 
Sliding with rugged hackles in slow wind, 

Moves with an inextinguishable motion, 

Only we transient, we besieged by death, 

We doomed to the tall winds in their cold commotion, 
lo the wind in the hemlocks breaking, the wind in the pines, 
Cry truce now, with all lovely fury of motion. 


Wherefore, O waters, we, being with one breath 


Troubled int 





ly, being at length no more 
Than v waters moving to one end 


Many and n 


Of utter dar 








, to one end only 
i 





and invading wind 
It is as waters then, as waters bound 
To stern surrender of their trivial guise, 
We yield, wh 
Fearing no 


Night come 


intransigent and lonely, 





te darkness, having found 





the slow closing of tired eyes. 


GARDEN-PIECE 
At high white morning, amid blown 
Leaves, my lady walks more light 
Than ever a light bird has flown. 
Like peacock plumage sharp and bright 


So light she walks through the light sp: 
So light to venture and depart, 
sht a thing 





leavy on the heart. 





We reprint two poems by Polly Chase Boyden, which 


were originally published in Poetry 
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FORM } 


The wide amorphous sea, | 
The unassembled arches of the trees, { 
Divergent clouds, irregular mountains—w 


Perceive no grace in these. 
We tread the protean forest 
And in our vehemence and pride we fir 
No meaning in its multiform mob 


Water may flow and autumn leaves 1 I 
Winds sweep the firmament! We f no | 


When quiet comes ag: 





in and w 
lo forms long fixed in stagnant symmetry 
lo the eurythmics of the Southern Cr 

Or to the mesa’s static unity, 
Or to the sculptured elegance of 


Perceived in planes that taper rh 


lo a volcano’s con 

And when our eyes confront a « 

We find the same sure equilibri 

In slender tracery of tower or 
In marble pillar or in blazon 

Forms imposed on matter to cel 

The endless flux of wate r, wind a 

We find it, fugitive and delicat 

In figurines of jade and alabast 

In concentrated shapes of ivory, 

In lacquer work and bronze. It is delight to h 
Curving within a palm, the lumir ur 

Of bracelet, coin or ring 

W rought tenderly in gold, 

Too well we know 

That ev en stone 

Will finally merge in all-consuming 

That form is only a blurred overton } 
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NEWS NOTES 

Of the new European magazines which have reach« 
past year, Echanges, a quarterly published 7 
VI, is the most valuable, both for the quality of its 
as a journal de liaison between French and English-s} 
In this respect it appears to have taken the Neue Schu 
of Zirich as its model. Besides original essays and 
Gide, Pierre-Jean Jouve, Tristan Tzara, Marcel Bri 
Edmond Jaloux, and other prominent French writers 
translations (often with the original texts) of wor! 
Virginia Woolf, E. M. Forster, Stephen Hudson 
Dobrée, Edith Sitwell, and other Eng 














ish cont 





translations of poems by Donne, Emily Bronte, and Har ly 


Germany is represented by essays of Thomas Manr 


Rilke, while America makes only one appearance in th 
numbers, an essay by Louis Zukofsky on Ezra Pound’s ( 


its experimental neighbor Bifur, Echanges takes its pl 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise and the Cahiers du Sud 
portant modern journals of the continent. Moreover, 
vacated by Adrienne Monnier’s excellent but short-liv 
several years ago, Le Navire d’ Argent. 

Ezra Pound has at length gathered tog 
began in our pages in 1917 and continue 
and has issued them in a one-volume form through th 














1§ rue de Guénégaud, Paris, under the title, 4 Dre 
Previously some of these had been published in de /uxe f 
Rodker of London. The book will soon be review 1 Pr 


Harold Lewis Cook has returned from Pau, F: 
taught English in a private school for sever: 
the English Department at Avon Old Farn 
recent letter tells of a summer spent in Irel: 
William Butler Yeats, who was sitting for a 
John and working on a new prose play for the Abbey Thx 








Muna Lee Munoz-Marin advises us that Governor Theodor 


of Porto Rico has given a practical demonstration of hi 


poetry by offering two medals, identical in form, for 


born Porto Ricans: one for an English poem, the other for 
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affairs appearing in the magazine curing 








their own themes. No re 
nissions were anonymous, anc 
e the English and Spanish 
mbus Day festivities, on ‘ 
Undergraduate Poetry 
’ L. Schmitt, of the 
tions to Mary 
a Trimm (Syracuse), 
Dartmouth), Howard Ed: 
Denver). The Mis 
i Poetry. 
nnua award, and the last, at least for a time. Ir 
t of ions, Mr. Bynner is not 1 with 
ur from college students. He fir 


d to M. André Siegfried for his essay Will Europe 





ng American literary honors this award 








scarce in the United States. 





1s rather ill-advised) of collected editions of livi 
iry Holt is issuing this fa 
Houghton Mifflin those of I 


> impor 
ress 18 impor 





commendation as a substantial recognitior 
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From Robert McAlmon, who is at pr 
prov incial Mexico, we have recently 1 
which he believes should appeal to Amer 
venient retreat: 

“Here is not unlike New Me 


LO, “ 
beautiful; cool nights; all Mexican, m [r 





to pass on to some struggling writer: or 

a2 month, everything. Some years bacl 
mines, etc. Now there are but 3, 
patios can be rented for as little as five or 
is less than half a dollar. I have a wor rf 
and shower bath, ten dollars a month, 


Int 





dollars a week. I’m speak 








heapness which kee ps me her cs 
iability, etc. And beauty. Noth 


and aristocracy too; good-looking | 





town,’ a 


A letter from a young English poet descri 
situation in England: “American poet 
better work than English. With the ex 
figures, and they mostly just dead or 
less. Really, nobody appears to writ 
cept the Sitwells, a few dilettantes at O 
shire. — a a Besides which, we lon’t 
of expressing modern life and scienc 
certainly are.” 

We regret to announce the discontir 
last book distributed being White Ap 
During its three years of life the C 


sufficiently to enable us to continu 


We announce with sorr 





Loureine Aber, a Chicago poet of delicat 
Musk-chasers, was published by Ralpl 
About twenty of her brief imag 
Poerry in 1919, ’21 and ’24, 


Jessica Nelson North (Mrs. R. I. MacD 
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POETRY: 4 Magazine of Verse 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
The Glory of the Nightingales, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Mac- 
millan Co, 
Collected Poems, by Edith Sitwell. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
John Deth, by Conrad Aiken. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
King’s Daughter, by V. Sackville-West. Doubleday, Doran & Ce 
The Iron Dish, by Lynn Riggs. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Turning Point, by John Weaver. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Out of Nymph, by Corinne Roosevelt Robinson. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Night in the Valley, by Marine Wister. Macmillan Co. 
Wild Roses, by Victor M. Rubert. Cramer Pub. Co., Pittsburgh. 
Outside of the World, by Katherine Garrison Chapin. Duffield & C: 
Lanterns in the Dusk, by Margaret Bell Houston. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Bloodroot, by Elizabeth S. Royce. Morrill Press, Fulton, N. Y. 
Song of the New Hercules, by Leigh Hanes. Four Seas Co. 
The Carpenter Lad, by Richard Burton. Bobbs Merrill Co. 
Deeper Silence, by Samuel Heller. Henry Harrison. 
Thorns are a Style, by Ruth Hannas. Henry Harrison. 
A Penny a Dream, by Mary Edgar Comstock. Henry Harrison. 
This Experimental Life, by Royall Snow. Henry Harrison. 
Floodmark, by Jamie Sexton Holme. Henry Harrison. 
Shore Lines, by Edward Freed & Phyllis Sanford. Priv. ptd 
After Suoper Poems, by Paul S. Bliss. Pvt. ptd., St. Louis. 
Ten Poems, by Kathleen Tankersley Young. Parnassus Press, N. Y. 
ANTHOLOGIES: 
Fifteen South Dakota Poets. Henry Harrison. 
Pittsburg College Verse, edited by Margaret E. Haughawout. Colleg 
Book Store, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Selected Poems, by Students in Hamline University. Priv. ptd., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
California Writer's Club Poems, 1930. Professional Press, Berkeley. 
The Pepys Ballads, Vol. IV, edited by Hyder Edward Rollins. Harvard 
University Press. 
PROSE: 
Bottom Dogs, by Edward Dahlberg. Simon & Schuster. 
As I Lay Dying, by William Faulkner. Cape & Smith. 
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To have great poets 
there must be great audiences too. 
— Whitman 
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